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The study reported in this monograph was sponsored by the 
Center for the Study of Higher Education. It was jointly conducted by 
me and served as the basis for the author's doctoral dissertation. 

Since 1969,. when the Joint Ecopomic Committee of Congress 
issued its report on the financing of higher education, a plethora of re- 
ports have been iss.ued on this important topic by such national groups 
as the Carnegie Commission, the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, and the National Cqmmission on the Financmg of Postsecondary 
Education. Having served on several of the reJated task forces of these 
groups, it has been clear to me that many of the conclusions and recom 
mendations of these reports lack empirical support. 

This study goes a considerable distance in filling impottant gaps 
in the related data bases, as it addresses several of the, more important 
conclusions in the financing literature; namely, whether student aid in- 
creases access to postsecondary education for I6w income groups, 
whether student aid promotes student choice, and whether financing 
higher education through students greatly aids private institutions. 

This study shows that whereas access for the lowest income / 
and status group is little improved, access is enhanced significantly for 
the next higher group. The study also shows that student aid promotes 
choice for many students. It also allays the fear of the public sector by 
showing that while the private institutions do gain enrollments, the, 
public institutions do hot lose. Enough new students enter the system 
to raise enrollments in both sectors although the percentage ^lain by 
the private sector is greater. 

The best evidence of the worth of a study of this kind is in its 
use in policy making. The data and bindings have been used by several 
national groups such as the Stanford Research Institute, one of two 
policy research centers of HEW, and the National Commission on the 
Financing of Postsecondary Education, Presentations of the study have 
been solicited by numerous national organizations for their national 
conferences, and aspects of the study. have been published in several 
professional journals. ' ' 
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1/OVERVIEW 

During the academic year 1972-73 the Center for the Study of 
* Higher Education at The Pennsylvania State University sponsored a 
survey of scholarship and grant recipients in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and California. Considering that more than $456 million 
of state funds and more than 62 percent of the total federal higher 
education budget ar^ being directed toward student aid programs, a 
great deal more information concerning the impact that this mode 
of funding had on higher education seemed necessary. This survey, 
entitled the College Student Grant Study, was designed to examine 
the question of whether state scholarship and grant programs are effec- 
tivp in achieving the goal of equarfeducational opportunity apd notice- 
ably expand the type of institutions available to a student. 

With the cooperation of the state scholarship commission?, the 
fycst-time aid recipients of the following scholarship programs were 
randomly selected and surveyed: New York Scholar Incentive Award 
Program, New Jersey Scholarship Program, New Jersey Tuition Aid 
Grant Program, Pennsylvania Scholarship Program, and California 
Scholarship Program. After receiving between 67 and 89 responses the 
questionnaires were coded and analyzed according to the recipients' 
educational resources expenses, socioeconomic status, college atten 
dance pattern, and perceived impact of scholarship aid. 

The highlights of the findings of this survey are as, follows: 

\ f 

> 

Equal Educational Opportunity 
Access 

• Elghty-fiVe percent of the aid recipients either waited to 
hedr if they wef-e going to receive aid or had anticipated re- 

• ceiving aid vyhen making their tollege selection. ^ 

• Fifty percent of all students receiving ^id from three. out of 
the five programs 'surveyed indicated that without aid they 
would not have been abte to attend a postseco/idary institu 
tion. * ^ 

• With the exception of the semiskilled and unsKilledjworkers, 
students from this blue-collar stratum as a vvhgie equaled 
or exceeded that occupational level's makeup in the 
genera! population and^far exceeded the national norm in 
th6 general coJIegfe population. 



The mean family incoprie of aid recipients is significantly, 
belowthe national mean income of families whose male head 
of household is bptween the ages of 45 and 55,^ 

I n four out of the five programs, more fernales were awarded 
aid' than males, and all aid progracns had a higher percentage 
of female award recipients than the percentage of females 
attending college a? a whole. 



Choice 



Between '68' and 88 percent of the aid recipients indicated 
that they were able to attend the/r first choice school. 

The percentage of aid recipients attending private institu- 
tions equaled qy exceeded the state norm for all students 
attending a postsecondary institution. * 

A greater percentage of aid recipients attended universities 
than was represented by all college students in each state. 

Student* aid allows more than 80 percent of the recipients 
to attend the institution they perceive best fulfills their edu- 
cational needs (i.e., their first choice school). ^ 



Changes in Students' Attendance Patterns 

• Aid programs induce the same or greater percentage of stu 
dents to attend a private institution as they do a public in- 
stitution, i i 

• While community colleges gained slightly more students 
from aid programs, they g*ned considerably fewer new 
students than the other institutional levels. 

• In three out of the four states surveyed, four year institu- 
tions gained- between 15 and p7 percent more new students 
than two-year institutions. 

• Institutions with enrollment below 2,500 were more likely^ 
to receive new students due to scholarship aid than larger 
institutions. 
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2/STUDENT SCHOLARSHIP AND GRANT AID 



Recent Change in Student Aid:' Delivery Systefn arid Amount 

.'^ ^ - , 

The role that student scholarship and grant aid has played in 
^e financing of higher education has changed dramatically over the 
past three, decades. This change can be attributed tp twqfactors. First, 
the delivery system of student ^Ld'h^s changed from ar^lnstitutidnar 
to a noninstitutiodal base. Prior to World War JJ most scholarship and 
grant programs were made avaMable through the individual higher edu 

, cation institutions and supfSorted by institutional funds. iHowever, srnce 
World War II more and more student aid has been.underwritten by the 
state and fedpral government. Second/due td this change in delivery 
systems tPie amount of funds available for student aid programs has 
grown rapidly. ' j 

These Two changes are evidenced in the basic data on student 
aid programs. During the last 30 years, student aid .expenditures have 
increased from 10 percent to 14 percent of the net operating cost for 
private institutions and from 4 percent to 8 perfcent for public msti- 
tutions. In the same period of time, scholarship^nd grant aid as a por- 
tion of the gross tuition iRgome has increased from 14 percent to 21 

' percent for private institutions and from 18 percent to 34 percent for 
public institutions (Carnegie Commission 1973a, p..56). 

During Ihfe last decade, student aid available from the states^ 
has increased dramatically. In the early 1960s only eight statps had* 
scholarship programs, by 1974, 39 states had scholarship programs. In 
th6 past five years the amount of money made available through state 
student aid prog#ns and the number of students being aided by these 
programs have in^eased noticeably. In 1969, $220 million was appro- 
priated for state schola/ship and grant programs; in 1974 the figure 
reached $456 million, an increase of 128 persent. In the salne period 
of time, the number of students receiving awards had increased from 
470,000 students to nearly 800,000. students (Boyd 1971, 1974). 

While the federal government did not begin to establish stu- 
dent aid programs until after World War II, the federal government 
now has become the single largest source of student assistance pro- 
grams. In 1962 federal student assistance programs and scholarships 
equaled $332 million or 27 percent of the total federal aid to higher 



education. By 1974 the amount had grown to 3.7 billion dollars or 62 
percent of the total federal aid tp higher ecftjcatio'n (Grant and Lind 
1974, R. 124), ' . 

Even more significant than the current programs being funded t 
at the state and federal levels are the programs authorized ia the 1972 
Education Amendments {P.L92-318). This act authorizes two n^w, 
non-institutional based aid programs. The first, the State Student In- 
centive Grant (SSIG) Program is a matching award program designed 
to encourag^ states to increase their appropriations for college student 
need-based grant programs. The second program is the Basic Educa- 
tional Oppohunity Grants (BEOG). These grants entitle college stu- 
dents to a imaximum of $1,400, or up to 50 percent of the student's 
cost of education minus fami/y contribution. While the appropriation 
for the BEOG for fiscal year 1975 is only $660 million apd only $20 
million is a^ropriated for the State Student Incentive Grants, the im- 
plications cxr these^rograms are enormous. It has been estimated that 
for FY 19Z7 'these two student aid pTrogram^ will have a budget of over 
$1 .billion,'and that for full funding more than 1.3 billion will need to 
* be appropriated. *- . 

Changes ip Aid Linked to Change Purpose of Aid 

, Past Purpose: Sponsc?r the Elite/ '-s 

the reason for these changes in the delivery jystem and the 
amount funds availably for student aid programs is a general change 
ih thjg'pyrtpose of student aid projgrams. Originally, student aid pro- 
grams wire designed to benefit the institution as much as they bene- 
fiterfthe^udent. ' , ^ 

lip.until the last decade scholarship aid was used-to attract stu- 
dents with special talents, that is, students who showed superior aca- 
demic, athletic, or artistk potential {Chambers 1968). In this way, a 
^ schopi could build a reputation of having superior students which, in. \ 
turn, ^wouW .encourage other bright students to apply. This uie of ' 
scholarship aid vyas designed to heflp establish an elite group of students 
in highar* education. This use of student aid existed even asjate as the , 
.yearly 1960s when half of the avaflable scholarship funds were ^n-- - 
ceritrated in 50 institutions and the scholarsh"f|) recipients were sftju- 
d^nts from' families witK above average income who had a high score. ^ 
on aptitude achievement tests (Holland and Kent 1960). 



Till Enrollment Quotas. A s^pnd purpose for institutionally 
based scholarship and grant pTbgrams has beejp. to fill enrotlment quo- 
tas. Institutions discovered that they coulcf offer students minirrial 
scholarships and attract them away from institutions which offere'd 
them no form of aid. This smajl investment of scholarship fCfnds would 
attract additional students who would pay the major portion of their 
educational expenses. In a sense, this practice, which was popular in 
times of excess capacity and under^-utilization of college facilities, was 
arform of discounting the cost of higher education. 

Present Purpose: Promote Sbcial Goals 

Promote Equal Educational Opportunity. During th$ 1960s 
student aid was gradually seen by state and federal governments as a 
mechanism to promote specific social goals. The first and most promi- 
nent social goal pfomote(3''by increasing student scholarship and grant 
aid wa§ equal educational ogportudity. As summarized by the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education: 

Equality of opportunity has long been promised to all our citi- 
■ zens. Increasingly, sL/feh equality means equality 9f opportunity 
to obtain a college education ("Full text of . . December 13, 
1§71,p.6). \ • 

This emphasis on scholarships, grants, anc( loans as means of 
promoting , equal educational opportunity for the disadvantaged has 
been supported over the lasi three decades by the major study com- 
missions (Trivett 1973). The^jTask Force on Student Assistance of the 
Education Commission of the States has ascertained that: "A major 
responsibility of the government, state, local, or federal, is to provide 
educational opportunity for its citizens in accordance with their abil- 
' ity, motivations, and needs of society" (1970, p.1). . 

The increased pressure for student scholarship and grant'aid 
has resulted from a belief that the basic goal of equal educational op- 
jjortunity is more effectively achieved through this mode of fundfrig 
than other alternative modes of funding. It is believed that direct dils- 
tribution of funds to students according to financial need more force- 
fully persuades the financially disadvantaged to pursue an education 
' (Bowen 197Q; Carnegie Commission 1972b; Keeton 1971; O'Hearne 
1970;,Peqrsoi2^J967). This type of aid to students is thought to be 
more efficient than low tuition because low tuition benefits the wealthy 
as well as the poor. The existence of these benefits is supported by 





data that a^isproportionate number of students attending state institu- 
tions come from middle and upper income families. Some studies, 
demonstrate that a low tuition policy actuaHy takes ^nore f'ron>the 
lower income group than it returns and provides n^^felifetime econo- 
mic gain for the upper income group (Hanse/i'and Weisbrod 1969; 
Windharp 1970). Others have challenged this conclusion (Pechman 
1970). . < ' , ' 

For the most part, studenl!s from relatively affluentJamilies 
(fnore than $15,000 annual income) are attending institutions Of higher 
education regardless of race or background, while financially disad- 
vantaged students cannot even afford low tuition institutions^(Branson 
1970). However, some maintain even direct aid would ngt-greatly in- 
crease the attendance of the financially disadvantaged due to their atti- 
tudinal and cultural deficiencies (Milner 1972). Otfiers §uggest that 
with t|ie exception of the most distinctive, colleges, which.attract stu- 
dents on the basis of reputation, the m^ain factor influencing access is 
the cost of higher education (Anderson etaL 1972),/ ^ 

Equal Educationaf Opportunity = Equal Access -t- Reasonable . 
Choice. For student aid programs to. help achieve equaj educational 
opportunity they r^st promote equal access and reasonable choice of 
institution, the§e be?ng the main objectives for postsecondary educa- 
tion. As ^stated by the National Cornmission on the Financing of Post- 
secondary Education; 

All who are capable of benefiting should be assured access to 
postsecondary education in some fomi. There must be no arbi-* 
trary or artificial barriers related to sex, age, race, income, resi- 
dence, ethnip group, religious or pofitical belief, or prior edu- 
cational achievement (1973/ p. 55K' 

They further state that: ^ • \ *\ ' , > ' , 

Choice is closely related to access. Each person shpuld be 
assared a real chMce among the institutions that^have accepted 
him or her for admission. To deny such choice would be to re- 

^ strict accesls.To the ^extent that choice depends upon financial 
aid, reasonable student financial assistance must be/available 
from public aod private sources in some combination .of grants, 
loans and employment and personal savings and parental con- 

, tribution (pp> 55-56). 

These ob|ectiyes for student aid programs have also been artic- 
Olated by Joseph ^B'oyd, Executive Director 'oT the UWnqh State 
Scholarship Commission: ' . . * 



A common thread in all developments [of state scholarship 
,and ^ant programsl is to provide dollars to permit the finan- 
cially needy student to attend \he colfege of his choice without 
' designating a specific vocational future .... state programs not 
onfy rermit qolfege going to those who might not be finan- 
cially ile to attend, but also significantly affect c6llege choice. 
Freedom of choice and greservation ot diversity in higher edu- 
cation have motivated We large and comprehensive state pro- 
grams (1969 pp. 5-6)/ 

Stimulate the Acadenric Markeylace. The second reason most 
articulated by legislators for the support of scholarship and grant aid is 
th^t this type of aid is an effective mechanism to stimulate the aca- 
demic marketplace. Besides allowing e,^ual access and reasonable choice, 
the power of the student dollar would Supporl those institutions giving 
the most return on the investment., To attract ardent, the iqstitu 
tion ,would have to demonstrate its ability to meet the student's edu- 
cafibnal need. Thus, to be competitive, an in^t.itutioo woufd.have to 
become accountaljle and responsive to its academic program as well as 
more concernecl with^ costs abd managerial efficiency (Krughoff 1969; 
Owens 1970, Roose 1970, Wiseman 1969). Thus, some argue tfiat direct 
student aid stimulates the academic marketplace. Others ^rgue that this 
competitive aspect of the scholarship and grafit system, does not exist 
in reality because of the various noneconomic factors that affect a 
student'seducational decisions. The reasons for this have been summed 
up by Lesjie and Johnson (1974): . .* 

The marJ<et-related characteristics of higher education neither 
correspond to, nor are consistent with, the sufficient condfttons 
or assumptions describing and leading to a perfectly competi- 
. tive marketplace. Nor do they approximate the requirements^of 
the model. Indeed higher education can jDe characterized a& a 
situation where. (1) nonpriced, limited competition for student 
and faculty exists, (2)* prices are individually determined by in- 
stitutions and state wide systems of institutions without si^nif 
icant attention to market conditions; (3) the compensation and 
, distribution of enrollment space is determined .unilaterally by 
institutions; and'v(4) the internal allocation of institutional re* 

^ ^ sources takes place largely independent of market forces. Not 
.y. only does this\4ncongFuity between higher education and the 

, * model suggest that the perfectly competitive market mftdel is 
inappropriate and inadequate as a descriptor of highej educa- 
tion, but it also calls into questipn th^ potential and probable 
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effect of any single new mode of financing higher education 
(i.e., the student grant) {p. 15). . ' 

Tlig^^-belief that scholarship and grant aid will stimulate the 
marketplace h^' been ex|^e^ed by officials of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as the major reason for supporting this 
type of funding. The following citation from "Student Assistance," 
one of the. MEGA documents left by the then Secretary of HEW, Elliot 
Richardson, for the incoming Secretary, Casper Weinberger, illustrates 
iJiis rationale: 

The fundamental premise of this paper is that freer play of the 
market forces will best achieve federal objectives of postsecond- 
ary education. . . . Accordingly, this paper describes what we 
should do to give individuals a greater power of choice in the 
education marketplace and proposes levels and typ^s of student 
support which will make most institutional aid programs un- 
necessary {1972, p. 1). ' 

Another planning paper of the Office of Education notes that 
with all federal student aid made fully portable and with a significant 
shift in state funding to student aid, "the influence of market forces 
[will] become more pronounced" {Beckler 1973, p. 18). 

Preserve Diversity of Higher Education . This state and federal 
support for scholarship and grant aid also preserves the diversity of 
higher education. By not restricting the type of institution a grant re- 
cipient may attend, state and federal funds are allowed to flow to the 
private sector of higher education. In this way, the delicate constitu- 
tional question of public funds supporting private institutions— espe- 
cially private, church-related institutions-is avoided. In this manner 
public funds are used to help support the private sector and thereby 
help to increase the financial stability of this sector. 
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\ 3/THE COLLEGE STUDENT GRANT STUDY 

Research Questions 

The precedent for stalle ar^ federal aid to institutions of higher 
education through students hasrbeep firmly established. This increasing 
emphasis placed on indirect financing for scholarships and grants raises 
some very basic questions. Wo^t is the specific impact of this mode of 
financing? Is the theory of "marketplace economics" applicable to 
education? What do we really know about the impact of scholarships 
and grants on students and their choice of insti^tions? To what extent 
has the degree of funding of state aid programs allowed. the states to 
achieve their articulated objectives? 

The actual research in this area is relatively sparse. No substan- 
tial research has been conducted o'n the effects of federal aid programs, 
although some efforts are now under way. The Illinois State Scholar- 
ship Programs have been surveyed several times, once by W. J. Sandness 
(1966) and in 1968, 1971, and 1974 by the Illinois State Scholarship 
Commission! (Boyd Fenske 1969; Fenske and Boyd 1971), But 
except for the Illinois study, no widely disseminated-Study in the last 
10 years has considered the impact of financial aid on attendance 
decisions. 

With the passage of the 1972 Amendments to the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 and the creation of the Basic Educational Oppor 
tunity drants, it is imperative to gain more knowledge about thje im-^ 
pact of direct aid to students. It seems almost ludicrous that billions 
of tax dollars will soon be funneled into institutions via students with 
out knowing what the impact might be. For this reason the Center for 
the Study of Higher Education of The Pennsylvania State Uriiversity 
conducted a survey during the academic year 1972-73 of first time 
recipients of New York State Scholarship I ncentive Awards, New Jersey 
Scholarships and Tuition Aid Grants, California State Scholarships, and 
Pejinsyfvania State Scholarships. The purpose of this survey was to at 
tempt to find angers to the following basic questions: 

1. Do the students' basic demographic variables significantly 
account for varying impacts of the aid on students? 

^ "^ 2. Does aid facilitate the ^recipients' ability to attend their 



firsi^^ice institution? 
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3. How. do recipients perceive their ability to continue their 
education without aid? 

4. What are the attendance patterns of aid recipients? 

5. Do aid programs promote geographic mobility? 

6. What is the actual^breakdown of the recipients' educational 
costs? 

7. What sources of income do the students use to meet^their 
educational expenses? 

Selection of the Sample 

Since the major objective of this study was to develop a survey 
'that would provide some .insight into what impact scholarships and 
grants had on a'student's college decisions, scholarship recipients them- 
selves had to be surveyed since no existing source of data combined 
the information needed. Data that were already available from existing 
financial aid applications were inadequate because they failed to inte- 
grate the demographic and financial information with the student's 
perception of aid impact. 

Of all the scholarship and grant programs available, the state 
scholarship programs 'appeared to be the best data source since. they 
sponsored the largest programs. Howeven it was quickly observed that 
no state had a satisfactory representative program from whicji adequate 
generalizations could be made. Each program had a variety of idiosyn-' 
cratic regulations that set it apart from the other programs. Factors 
such as the maximum level of aid allowed per student, Restrictions on 
the type of school that recipients could attend, geographic require- 
ments, and whether the program was purely neecj-based or had some 
academic qualification for. acceptance prohibited selecting any one 
state program. In addition to these programs, states from various 
sections of the country have traditions, especially traditions concern- 
ing public and private education, that would affect a student's decision. 
All these factors indicated that more than*T5ne state would have to be 
surveyed. ^ 

UpoVi examining available programs sponsored by the various, 
states, five. states were selected to be surveyed. These states were New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, California, and Illinois. In 1972-73, 
these states had the largest student aid programs out of the 23 states 
sponsoring such programs, offering $234,962,652 in aid to students, or 
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75.2 percent of all aid offered by all the. ^tat^s. That year, these 
programs served 511;053 students, which et^ualed 78.3 percent of all 
student aid recipients (Boyd 1973, pp: 1-3).< • ^ 

Early investigations revealed that Joseph D. Boyd and Robert 
H. Fenske had already conducted a survey of the Illinois State Scholar 
ship and Grant Programs (1969)., Therefore the states surveyed in this 
study were New York, Renns^ylvania, New Jersey and California, The 
total amount of .aid awarded by these states equaled 59.8 percent of 
all state-sponsored scholarship and grant programs, and the number of 
student recipients equaled 67.9 percent of all students enrolled in the 
state programs (Boyd 1973), The largest competitive and noncompet- 
itive programs were then selected from these states. The noncompeti 
tive grant programs selected were the New York State Scholarship 
Incentive Award Programs, New Jersey Tuition Aid Grant Programs 
(TAG), and the Pennsylvania Commonwealth Scholarship Program 
(see Table These three programs equaled 52 percent of the non- 
competitive scholarship programs offered by the states. Thecompeti- 
Jive-based programs. selected were the New Jersey Scholarship Program 
and the California State Scholarship Program. These programs com- 
bined to equal 30 percent of all state competitive schofarship programs. 

At this point it should be nqted that the terms -'scholarship" 
and "grant" are not precisely and universally defined. For this study. 



TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF AWARDS, TOTAL AMOUNT AWARDED, 
AND AVERAGE- AWARD . 
OF THE STUDENT AID PROGRAMS SURVEYED 
1972-1973 



Aid ProQnjn 


'Numb«r of Awards 


Total ($) 


California State Scholarship 


23,090 


23,406,305 


New Jersey State Scholarshif) 


16,130 


7,088,067 . 


New Jersey Tuition Aid Grant , ' 


5,100 


3,570,000 


Pennsylvania State Scholarship 


^ 99,966 


58,832,049 


New York Scholar Incentive Award 


209,300 


45,400,000 • 


Total 


353,586 


138,296,421 



"SOURCE, Joseph D. Boyd, 1973-74 Viidergraduate Comprehemm Stale Stholarslup/Graiit 
Programs {Deerfieid Illinois State Scholarship Commission, October 1973), pp 1-2. 
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the term scholarship, when used other than in the formal title of the 
program, will refer to aid programs that have both an academic and a 
financial need standard for qualification. The term grant will be used 
to refer to programs based solely on the financial need of the students. 
California Scholarship Programs and the New Jersey Scholarship Pro- 
gram are classified as scholarship programs. The New Jersey Tuition 
Aid Grant Program^ the Pennsylvania Scholarship Program, and the 
New York Scholar Incentive Award Program are classified as grant 
•programs (see Table 2). 



TABLE 2 > ^ 

CHARACTERISTIpSOF STATE STUDE(\JT AID PROQhAMS SURVEYED 
' 1972-1973 ' . . 



Program Characttristic 



Calif. 
Scholar. 



Naw Jarsay . 



Scholar. 

3_ 



Tuition Aid 



Naw York 
Panna. ' Scholar. 
Scholar* Incantive 



Competitive or need ^ Compet. Compet. 
based? " ' 
k\ . 

Part-tifne students No No ' 

eligible? 

^ Out-of-state schools No Yes 
eligible? ^ 

Only for undergraduates? Ye$ Yes 

Limited to tuition and Yes Yes 
fees? 

For-profit schools No No 
eligible? 

Two«year colleges Priv. No 

eligible? only^ 

Awards usable at Both Both 
public/private/both ? 

Awards at fixed level/ Yes; $ 1 00 No, $500 

increments/which mcr; max. 

level/max, award $2200 pri 

amounts? $600 UC 
$160 50 

First-year ayyard made? 1956-57 1959^60 

Anpount expected from Men $700 college 

self-help? Wom $600 budget 



Need 
No^ 
No 

.Yes 

'Yes . 

No 
Yes 

Pnv-.'' 



Need 

No 

Yes 

Yes , 
Y« 

Ves^ 

Yes 

Both 



Yes; $100 No; max. 

per sem. $1,200 Pa. 

$2007 ^ $800 

yr. . out-of- 

$1000 max. state 

1968-69 1965-66 

None None 



Need 
*No 
No 



No 

Tuition 
drily 

Yes 



Yes 
Both 

Yes; $100 
incr. to 
$300; 
$600 max. 

1961-62 

$200 of 
tuition 



SOURCE Joseph D. Boyd, 1973-14 Undergraduate Comprehensive Stale S^^holarshiplGrant 
h'Ograms (Oeerfield^ Illinois State Scholarship Commission, October 1973)/p- 4. 
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. From these state scholarship and grant programs a random 
sample of 1,000 recipients in California and New York and 500 re- 
cipients from the two programs in New Jersey and icLPennsy Ivania were 
selected. Between 1972 and 1973 these recipients were surveyed by a 
ohe-page questionnaire. Using systematic follow up' and cover letters 
carrying the state scholarship letterhead {with the exception of the 
New York recipients), the fbllowing response rate was achieved; New 
Jersey State Scholarship, 89 percent; New Jersey Tuition Aid Grant, 
72 percent; California State Scholarship, 82. percent, Pennsylvania 
State Scholarship, 82 percent, and New Yprk Scholar Incentive Award 
recipients, 67 percent. Because of the Ipw response rate from New 
York a follow-up was conducted on the nonrespondents. No significant 
differences between respondents and nonrespondents were found. 

Pata Analysis ^ ' 

Generally, the coding of the questionnaire was rather straight- 
forward and no interpretation was needed. Exceptions to this were in 
the coding of father's occupation and categorization of institutions. 
Since income and occupation are the best indicators of socioeconomic 
status (Reiss 1961; Hall 1969; Upset and Bendix 1959), the father's 
occupation was used as part of the indicator for social mobility and 
for fulfillment of equal educational opportunity. For New York, New 
Jersey, and California, father's occupation was coded acdbrding to a 
hierarchy developed by the National Merit Scholarship Commission. 
It^as anticipated that this code would also be used for the Pennsyl 
vanta recipients with the information being obtained from the student's, 
original application for aid. However, after the survey of the Pennsyl 
vania Aid recipients was concluded, i.t was determined that the neces- 
sary information v)as not available through the Commission; therefore, 
only 9 rough deternriination of SES by -father's occupation was avail 
able for these students. . 

Because it was thought that the students rnight have difficulty, 
in identifying cer.tain characteristics of the school they were attending, 
would' like to have attended, or would have attended without aid, they 
were asked onjy to give the name of the school. The coding of the 
schools was broken down into four categories: {1) control, private or 
public; ('2) level: university, four-year college, two year college, or 
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other; (3) size; and (4) location: jn-state, in a local an^ a bordering 
state, or in another state. 

Analysis of the students' responses was conducted In three 
stages. Means were computed from the demographic variables (sex, 
marital ^^tus, veteran's status, high school grade-point average, family 
income by rank, father's major lifetime occupation, educational costs, 
and financial resources) and from responses to the impact questions. An 
. analysis of variance was conducted to detect .the differences in the 
student's educational costs and financial resources when considered 
by family income and Yather's major lifetime occupation. Where sig- 
nificant values were less than chance (p<.05), a follow-up araalysis 
was conducted in order to determine sources of significant differences. 
Chi-square analysis was used to detect differences on the baiis of 
demographic variables between attendance patterns, school attended 
with aid compared to first choice school, and the school attended yvith 
aid compared to school the recipient would attend without aid. Also 
in the chi-square analysis, the amount of the student's scholarsljifb, a 
ratio of the amount of scholarship to family income, and a ratio of ^he 
amount of scholarship to total educational expenses were used in ana- 
lyzing the impact questions. 

\ 
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4/SURVEY FINDINGS 

It should be pointed out before the discussion 6f the findings 
of the^College Student Grant Study that because of the idiosyncratic 
naturpof each program surveyed they should not be compared. Fetors 
such as the maximum award allowed, competitive and need-based 
analysis, and other aspects of individual aid programs, along with the 
general characteristics of the higher education milieu in each state 
make comparative judgments improper. However, by examining jail 
programs, general indications are derived concerning how well scholar- 
ship and grant programs achieve certain objectives. 

As was mentioned in Chapter 2 the achievement of educational 
opportunity requires access and choice. An increase in student access 
by allowing those students to attend an institution of higher educa; 
tion who, without aid, might not be able to do so is not enough,^ 
scholarship and grant aid must also allow" the. student the freedom to 
reasonably choose a college he feels will best meet his educational 
needs. 

» Access , • " . 

Award of Aid as a Factor in Attendance. One indicator of 
whether scholarship and grant aid is promoting ec^ual eduqational op- 
portunity is the degree that students perceive student aid as a factor 
in their ability to attend an institution of higher education. Students 
were asked if they knew they would be receiving aici before they selected 
their institution. Jhis cfuestion was asked to de^termine whether a 
student had prior knowledge of aid when he decidjpd to attend the 
institution. The announcement dates of a majority of aid progranps 
indicate that most of the students Would have to commit themselves^ 
to an institution before they received final notice of their awards. Only 
in New York did most students know that acceptance by a NeW York 
institution would automatically mean aid. Even under these conditions 
a range of 16.7 to 34.7 percent of recipients (excluding New York 
recipients) indicated that they waited to h^r they had received aid be- 
fore they selected their school. 

Because it was anticipated that the award announcement data 
or program regulations might make it impossible for a student to wait 
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ta hear if he had received aid before he selected his school, the 
reciRients were asked if anticipation of grant aid was an important 
factor in selecting their schpol. Of the students who dici not knpw they 
would be receiving aid before they selected their institutions, more 
than 80 percent indicated that they were "counting on" aid when they 
selected their school. 

The responses to these two questions indicate that in the five 
programs surveyed, 85 percent of the recipients either knew they were 
going to receive aid before they made their selection or anticipated 
receiving aid when they made their selection. In short, only 8.3 to 16.3 
percent of the aid recipients did not feel that the award played a part 
ih^heir college selec'tlon. . ^ ' . ' 

Number of New Students Entering . A more*important indicator 
of how well sdholarship and grant programs are proijioting equal access 
is the number of new students who are attending an institution of 
higher education who v^quip not have done so withput some form of 
aid. To get at this question, the aid recipients were askojd if they would 
continue to attend college if they were not receiving a state scholar- 
ship or grant, It was believed that a response to this question vtfould 
provide some insight into the student's perce^on of the importance 
that the scholarship and grant had on his abw'ty to attend a post- 
secondary institution. ^ ^ - 
RespoTises from the aid recipients of three programs- the New 
Jersey Scholarship, New Jersey Tuition Aid Grant, and the Pennsyl- 
. vania Scholarship-Vindicate that 50 percent of all the students 

, receiving aid from these programs feltthat they would not be attending 
a^postsecondary institution if they had not received student aid. While 
these /perceptions might have' been contradicted in reality, these data 
indicate the importance that students believe aid played in their oppor- 
tunfty to go to college. 

The recipients from the two other aid programs— California 

^ Scholarship and New York Scholar J ncentive Award Program-indicated 
by a larger percentage that they would be able to attend college with- 
out their state aid. Howe\/er, these responses tend to be biased by the 
conditions within each state. California aid recipients also have access 
to the very large, free tuition community college system. For these 
students another form of pdstsecondary education is a viable alterna- 
tive to failure to recejve state aid. In New York, the individual aw.ards 
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granted were so small (mean award $203)'that the* award probably 
would not influence a stydent's attendance decision? 

An analysis of the responses from the New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania recipients shows that those students who are receiving more than 
$450 in aid were much morl incljned to indicate aid as critical in their 
ability to attend college. Afto, these students tend to come from fami- 
, lies of low socioeconomic atatus (SES). The important point to be 
concluded from these data is that when aid is of more than a token 
amount, it is perceived by students of I6w SES to be a critical ele- 
ment'in their decision to continue their educatlojt.x For many this aid 
w!as the major factor in their decision to attend colle§^e. 

SES of Aid Recipients vs. SES of Other Students. Another 
analysis that can be used to see if scholarship and grant aid is helping 
to achieve the goals of equal educational opportunity is to compare the 
socioeconomic status (SES) of aid recipient witti the SES of all stu- 
dents attending higher education institutions. One of the major indi- 
cators of SES is the occupation. of student's father (see Table 3). 

Our data show that the scholarship and grant program aided a 
greater percentage of students whose fathers are employed in lower 
status ^occupations than are represented in. the national norm. For 
exaniple, all^ programs exceed the ACE T972 freshman norm of 12 
percent for^skiUed occupations. The New York Scholar Incentive 
. Award' Program granted 37.1 percent ^nd the California Scholarship 
Program 24.7 percent of their awards to students whose fathers were 
included in this occupation level. ' ' . 

Because of the idiosyncratic nature of each state, a better way 
of examining the breakdown of the occupations of these recipients' 
fathers is to compare them with the general occupatiohal breakdown 
within each state. Here it is observed that awards granted to students 
from the blue-collar occupational level (personnel services; protective 
services; skillcJ, semiskilled, and unskilled workers) as a whole equal 
or exceed ^hat occupational level's makeup In the .general population 
and far exceed the nationaKnorm in the general college population.^ It 



^The major ^lue-coltar Oroup that is undcf-represented in all foiTr states is the semi' 
and unskilted cla^. This may be due^o'the fact that thi* aws-ds dc not cover general I'lvjnfl 
expenses, an expose that this class ma^ not be able to m^t. It may also be caused by the 
> students not being accepted at a college. 
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can be concluded that these programs do reach the lower occupational 
level student. 

The second indicator of SES is the student's family income. 
Because of the various income level breakdowns used in other studies, 
the convenient demarcation point for examining family income is the 
$10,000 level (see Table 4). According to the 1971 census, 50 percent 
of the general population, earned less than $10,285. According to the 
ACE 1972 freshman norms, 32.7 perce^nt of the students attending 
colleges come from families earning less than this amount. Four out of 
five programs surveyed give greater than 40 percent o^ their. awajds to 
students below the $10,000 income leveL The one state that grants less 
than 40 percent of its awards to students from this income level js 
New York, whose scholar incentive award program grants aid to all 
applicants. 

When comparing the mean family income of aid recipients to 
the median family income of the entire state population, it can be seen 
that recipients' mean family income is nearly identical to the State's 
general population. A more accurate way of making this type of com- 
parison IS to compare the median Income for families whose head of 
'household is between 46 and 55 years old, the age level at which most 
families have their chitdreh in college. It is also at this age level that 
, fan^iliesare earning their greatest income and, therefore, can afford the 
^ greatest expenditures. Nationalfy, families whose male head.df house- 
• hdid Ns between the ages of 45 and 55 have a median income of 
$12,576 (U; S. Bureau of Census I972fe), p. 326), a figure considerably 
higher than the me^n income qf recipients' families.Therefore, it can 
agam be concluded that state scholarship and grant programs ar^aiding 
students from the Iqwer SES level.- . 

. Awards Received by Incopie^^Level. Another way to see if 
,,^y^holarship and gr^nt programs are fuahering the goal of equaLeduca- 
ticna! opportunity is to review the awards, received by income level. 
Due to the differences between ^He amount of aid awarded in each, 
program, the actual mearj income level is not as im^pqrtant an indicator 
^ as the difference between levels* Examining the amount of the mean 
aid awarded at the three incorm^' levels of (1) less than $10,000, (2) 
$10,000 to $15,000, and (3) m<^.re than $15,000, it can be seen that 
for grant recipients there is a dramatic decrease in the awards in the 
$10,000 tp $1^,000 level fsee Table 5), -This is not thfe'case for the 
scholarship programs, which show very little variance by income level. 
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TABLES ' ^ 

AVERAGE SCHOLARSHIP/GRANT OFi^EGIPIENTS « 
BY ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME \ 

^(dQiraW 



'NtwJtr»ty 



Annual Family Incoma 


CalK. 


Schol. 


TAG 


Panna. 


Naw Yonc 


2,000 


1007 


375' 


1000% 


, ' 89.8 , 


393 


2,000-2,999 ' 


1122 


350* 


<906 


^ 898 


.371 


3,000-3,999 . 


1178 


,460 


•^5 ' 


' 901 . 


400 


4,000*5,999 


988 


600 


894 


' .929 


287 • 


6,000-7,999 


924 


548 


796 


908 


302 


8,000:9,999 


893 


501 . 


713 


751 


. .272 


10,000-14,999 


879' 


527 


590 


481 


220 


15,000-19,999 


1025 


505 


504 


460 


152 


20.000f 


994 


500» * 


700* 


844 


164. ^ 


•/i<8. 













For the grant programs, students from the less than $10,000 income 
Jevel tend to receive up to 100 percent more aid than those from, the 

. $10,000 to $15,000 leveh Since the awards only cover tuition, and 
sometimes fees, students' attending a public institution, such as a com- 

' munity cplfege, will receive less afd than students attending a private 
university. Therefore it is necessary to also 190k at the family-generated ' < 
aid pliisP'State aid received by a student. • _ . 

Total Amount of Aid from Parents and Aid 'Program. For 
/equal educational opportunity to be achjeved, student ajd must not 
benefit disproportionately one income group over another/ Since stu- 
dent aid is designated to supplement and not to be a substitute for 
parental aid, one way to judge the fairness' of an aid program is to com- 
pare the total support students receive from both the aid programs and 
their parents by income level.. In the five aid programs'sun/eyed, re- 
cipients from one income level did not at)pear to be at a significant 
advantage over other income levels (see Table 6). The total amount 
received would naturally vary according to the amount awarded and 
the tuition of the sclibol attended/but within 6ach program there was ^ 
considerable consistency . > • ♦ 

\X should be. noted here , that this apparent, achievement pf'*'^ 
equal educational opportunity if only vali^i if the parental aid received 
by nonaid recipients is at ^he same leyefas the amount obtained by the T 
recipients from both.^parents and aid programs. While this studV did 
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TABLE 6 

AMOUNT OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT RECEIVED BY RECIPIENTS 
FROM SCHOLARSHIP/GRANT AND PARENT 
ACCORDING TO FAMILY INCOME LEVEL 
(dollars) 



AAiount of Financial Support 



Naw^ersay 



Family Income Laval 


Calif. 


&hol. 


TAG 


. Panna. 


Naw York 


2,000 


1213 


875* 


1000 


• 1223 


557' 


Z00a2,999 


.112? 


383* 


1004 


1169 


419 


3,00a3,999 


1253 


460 


1205 


926 


552 


4,000*^,999 


1182 


'900 


1098 


1098 


689 


6,00a7,999 


1151 


856 


1100 


1103 


^ 589 


8,00a9,999 


1321 


906 


1305 


1104 


594 


10,000-14,999 


1470 


970 


1412 


' 1065 


842 


15,000-19,999 


2000 


1101 


1521 


1006 


895 


20,00Of 


2382 • 


1800* 


1250 


2100^ 


1912 





not survey nonrecipients, there are indicators that parental support of 
recipients does not equal the scholarship and grant plus pacental aid 
figure. 



Conclusion: Scholarship/Grant Aid Does Profmote Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunity . Cpmparison of other selected demographic de- 
scriptors of aid recipients with national norms also indicates that scholar- 
ship/grant aid tends to promote equal educational opportunity. The 
most significant of these demographic descriptors ia the percentage of 
recipients* who are female. The responses from all five prdgrams show 
a much higher percentage of female award recipients than the percent- 
age of females attending college as a whole. The greatest differences are 
in the California Scholarship Program and the New Jersey Scholarship 
Program. Since both of these progfams have academic requirements and 
since females generally have higher high school grade-ppint averages 
(AnrieHcan Council on Education 1972, pp, 20; 28), it is not surprising 
to find more academic aid being awarded to females than males, Hovy- 
ever, this trend is also found in the grant aid programs. These data are 
important in light of the currenfpressure for equal educational oppor- 
tunity for women and' in respect to the claims of many women activist 
groups who have stated that women are not receiving their fair share 
of student aid funds. At least in the scholarship arid grant programs 
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surveyed, a greater percentage of women than are represented in the 
general college population received aid. ^ 

\ 

Choice 

The second condition that must be fulfilled in order to achieve 
true equal educational opportunity is that of student choice. There are ^ 
several indicators of student choice. r 

Ability to Attend First Choice School. First is the student's 
perceived ability to attend the institution of his first choice; i.e., 
scholarships and grant aid should help a student attend an institution 
that he feels will best fit his educational need. Our data show that 68.6 
to 88.6 percent of the recipients surveyed W9re' able to attend their 
first choice school. This does not necessarily indicate that aid, by itself, 
is the reason a student is able to attend his first choice school; how- 
ever, it does indicate that the recipients are able to take grant money 
to their first choice institution. So, while these data do not indicate a 
relationship between aij|nd attendance at the first choice school, they 
do indicate that" the mlfority of the students who receive aid are not 
prevented from attending their first choice school. 

It is interesting to note that of students who indicated they 
were not attending their first choice school, 40 percent gave other 
than financial reasons for this situation. While this percentage varies 
according to program, it-can be safely stated that only one-sixth or 
less of aid recipients surveyed were unable to attend their first choice 
school because of financial reasons. 

Institutions Attencjed. A second indicator used to determine 
whether scholarship and grant aid affects student choice is to examine 
the institutions that recipients were able to attend^ble 7 shows the 
percentage of students attending postsecondary ip^frtutions according 
to control and level. With the exception of Pennsylvania, a larger per- 
centage of aid recipients attend private institutions than the percent- 
age of first-time enrollmentjn private institutions in the state, this is 
particularly true of the higher-aid-per-student programs and of those 
programs especially designed to encourage attendance at private insti- 
tutions. In the Pennsylvania program, which is not specifically designed 
to help, students attend privat(? institutions,, the attendance pattern of 
public and private institutions is almost identical with the state norms. 
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TABLE 7 

TYPE OF INSTITUTION ATTENDED BY RECIPIENTS 
BY LEVEL AND CONTROL JVS COMPARED TO STATE NORMS 
(percentage) 



California 



Naw Jarsay 



Laval and Control 
of Institution 



Panna. Naw York 



Sch. 



Stata 

Norm 



Stata 

Norm 



TAG 



Stata 

Norm 



Sch. 



Stata 

Norm 



SIA 



Stata 

Norm 



All Levels' 

Private 41.7 14.1 43.1 

Public 58.3 35.9 56.9 

University 

Private • 23.8 3.8 15.5 

Public 52.8 1l.6 18.6 

4-5- Year Institution 

•Private 17.8 10.0 24.8 

Public 5.5 14.0 31.0 

2- Year Institution 

Private ^ 0.1 0.2 0.9 

Public " 0.0 60,'3 7.1 



30.4 
69.6 

6.2- 
14.4 

9.2 
28.0 

4.4 
27.1 



97.5 
'2.5 

39.4 
10.5 

51.4 
1.7 

6.7 
0.6 



30.4 
69.6 

6.2 
14.4 



40.9 
59.1 

lO.b 
30.9 



44.7 
55.3 

9.5 
21.6 



35.5 
64.5 

11.6 
9.8 



19.2 29.7 34.1 18.0 
28.0' 21.6 19.1 12.8 



34.3 
65.7 

13.2 
2.8 

19.6 
22.9 



4.4 
27.1 



1.4 

5.1 



3.1 Z8 1.4 
14.6 47.4 40.0 



NOTE- State norms are for first-time, full-time, degree credit enrollment. Georjc H Wade 
Fall EnrollmenVin Higher Education 1971 (Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing' 
Office, 1972), Table 17 and 17G,HJ,'J,UM.N, pp. 352-421.' 



However, Pennsylvania's state-supported institutions are among the 
most expensive state institutions in the country, which means the 
tuition differences between public and private institutions are far less 
pronounced. (Thff public to private college tuition ratio is about 2.2 to 
1 in Pennsylvania compared to a raticfn of 4 or 5 to 1 nationally.) 

When looking at an attendance^Dattern of recipients according 
to level of institution, aid recipients attend universities and four-year 
institutions in much greater numbers than do all students considered 
totally; however, because pf the low-tuition cost at most two-year in- 
stitutions, it may not be completely appropriate to make this type of 
comparison. For example, California, which has a tuition-free com- 
munity college system, awards no aid to students attending public 
two-year schools. In the other programs, aid recipients ♦who attend 
two-year schools receive much smaller grants, since tuition charges are 
lower than at four-year institutions. 

These data demonstrate that aid recipients are generajjy able to 
attend more expensive institutions or .at least equal the attendance pat- 
terns of the state college norms. This indicates that programs, at a 
minimum, allow recipients to have the same college attendance pat- 
24 • 



terns as compared to all college students; in some* programs students 
are able to attend institutidns. that are considered to be of a-|iigher 
level (four-year versus two-year) and more expensive (private versus 

public)/ / 

^ Qther indications of choice-the ability of a student to attend 
an institution out-of-state and the ability of a student to live away 
from home while attending college-also indicate that student aid pro- 
grams dg^contribute to student ctioice. 

Stimulating the Educational Marketplace 

In addition to promoting equal educational opportunity 
through access and choice, direct grants to students are adduced by 
state and federal governments as worthy of support because they 
stimulate the educational marketplace. The final concern of this study 
sought to determine the extent to which such stimulation actually 
takes place. 

One indication of whether scholarship and grant aid contri- 
butes to the marketplace dynamic has already been discussed. This is 
the ability of the student to take his aid funds to the institution that 
he perceives to offer him the best education. It has been demonstrated ^ 
thai; aid recipients are able for the most part to attend their.first choice 
school. While this study in no way measured the accuracy of student 
choice, the data do suggest that under the current exchange of informa- 
tion concerning what institutions have to offer, students are allowed 
to take their aid money to the institution they perceive best fitting 

their needs. > i 

Another indication of the workings of the academic market- 
place is the extent to which the consumer (the student) will act as an 
economically rational person. In other words, to whate>^tent does a 
student economically appraise the potential of his educational re- 
sources? Table 8 shows the average recipient expenses as compared with 
the average student expenses at a postsecondary institution in 1973-74^ 
From these data it can be seen that the average educational expenses 
of aid recipients very closely resemble the national norm. While the 
expenditures for tuition and fees tend to be slightly higher, other ex- 
penses reported are lower and the total expenses for all parties are 
nearly the same. 
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TABLE 8 

AVERAGE. RECIPIENT EXPENSES COMPARED TO 
CSS AID APPLICANT NORMS ' 
(dollars) k 



Scho(»rship/Gr»nt. Programs CSS Norms* 







New Jaraay 










Exp«ns«$ 


Calif. 


Scholar. 


TAG 


Ptnna, 


NtwYork Commutars 


Rtsidanti 


Tuition and Fees 


M83 


1.256 


J, 840 


1..308 


1,086 


906^ 


1.130^ , 


Room & Board 


847 


661 


525 


615 


516 ' 


520 


963 


Books & Siippiies 


170 


144 


. 146, 


141 


150 






Travel 


140 


154 


156. 


138 


151 






Other Expenses 


239 


203 


' 216 


268 


300 


645 


505 


Total Expenses^ 


2,585 


2,411 


2,879 


2.457 


2,198 


2,X>57 


2,601 



James B, Allan and Elizabeth W. Suchar, Student Expenses at Postsecondary Institutions 
J97S'74 (New York: College Entrance Examinatioji Board, 1973), p. vir. ^ * 

"Includes books and supplies. 

^he entries in this row are the mean of the toial expenses, not the sum of the individual 
means in the columns. ^ 

' Educational Resources Available, Keeping in mind the recipi-" 
pients' educational expenditures, a clearer pijcture of the economic 
rationality of these students appears by examining recipients' educa- 
tional resources. The single largest source of funds for all aid recipients 
was the state scholarship and^grant awards, followed by student-gen- 
erated resources and parentaf aid. These three categories equaled 67 
percent of the recipients' educational resources. Conversely, 33 percent 
. V of the students' financial resources, had to come from sources outside 
the family and state scholarship programs (see Table 9). 

When the student was asked how he would finance fris educa- 
tion if he had not received a state scholarship, more than half of the 
students who would continue without aid indicated that loans and 
work, followed closely by increased family help, would be the'jnost 
probable sources of adcjitional funding. While loans and work may be 
reasonable sources of additional funds, expecting additional family 
help may be unrealistic. At least in theory, administrators of these 
schoIarshTp programs already had established the maximum amounts 
families can contribute.. Hence a student indicating that he wOuld re- 
ceive more financial help from his family may be indulging in wishful 
thinking. 

Number of Students Required to Attend Less Expensive School. 
Another indication of the recipients' willingness to act in an eco- 
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nomically rational manner, i.e., selecting an institution that will give 
them the best education for the money available, is the percentage of 
students who indicated that without scholarship and grant aid they 
would select a less expensive school. If one eliminates the responses 
of the California scholarship recipients, whose responses are biased by 
the California free-tuition community college system, less than 14 per- 
cent Af those continuing indicated that a less expensive school was a 
realistic alternative. This would indicate that students may not be as 
economically rational a$ many of the proponents of student gid would 
believe. A further indication of thjs is seen in the response? of students 
who checked the "other" category. As on? student responded, "The 
Lord will provide." 



Changes in Students' Attendance Patterns 

There are three areas of consideration when examining the 
larger rssue involved in this study, the impact of scholarship and 
grant aid on -student college attendance patterns: (1) Are recipients 
able to attend institutions similar to those attended by nonrecipients? 

TABLE 9 

FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF JIECIPIENTS 
COMPARED TO CSS NORMS 
(dollars) 



Scholarship/Grant Programs 



Financial Rtsourcts 

Parents 

Student Savings 
TernvXime Work 
Work/Study 
Summer Work 
State Scholarship 
Other'Scholarship or Grant 
Guaranteed Loans 
Other l^oans 
Other , 

Total Resources^ 




2.585 



"Haven and Horch, How College Students Finance, p.^. 
^The entries in this row are the mean of the total rdBftces, n^ the sum of the 
means in the columns. 
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TABLE 10 

EFFECT OF SCHOLARSHIP/GRANT AID 
ON RECIPIENTS' ATTENDANCE PATTERNS 
BY INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL 
(number of students) 









New Jersey 








Effect on Atttndanc« Pamrns 


Calif. 


Schoi. 


TAG 




ni. T. 


1. 


Private attendees who woufcTnot have 
attendedcollege without aid. f 


108 


112 


* 172 


84 


70 


2. 


Public attendees who would not have 
attended college without aid. 


137 


104 


4 ^ 


115 


144 


3. 


Private attendees-who would have 
attended public v^ithout aid. 


185 


• 36 


35 


14 


33 


* 4. 


Public attendees who would have 
attended private without aid. 




3 


1 


0 


4 


5. 


Total number recipients whose 
attendance was altered. 


435 

J 


255 


212 


2i3 


251 



This question of equal access has already Been discussed in this paper; 
(2) Are attendance patterns of aid recipients significantfy altered by 
receiving aid? This is a question of whether scholarship and grant aid 
is acting as a stimulus in the educational marketplace. It is also a ques- 
tion of funding. In other words, do certain institutions tend to benefit 
by a ehange in student attendance patterns over other institutions be- 
cause of increased scholarship and grant aid? (3) To what degree are 
certain types of institutions, i.e., the private sector, benefiting from the 
increased amount of funds being channeled into scholarship and grant 
aid? By comparing the responses of aid recipients to the control, levef, 
and size of the institution attended with aid with the type of institu- 
tions to be attended without aid, it is possible t6 see what impact aid 
ha^i on the student attendance patterns. ' 

^ Table 10 shows changes in attendance flow by institutional 
control. First are those students attending private institutions (line 1) 
and public institutions {line 2) who would have been unable to attend 
college without aid. (The reader will recall that nearly 50 percent of 
all aid recipients indicated that they felt they would not have been 
able to attend any college if they had not received aid.) Next are the 
number of students who are in one type of institution with aid but 
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would h|ve attended another type of institution if they had received 
no aid (Hnes 3 and 4). The data h^re indicate that scholarships and 
prants help thes6 students attend a type of institution they would not 
have attended without aid, i,e„ they would have been forced to^attend 
another type of institution. For example, in the California scholarship 
program, 185 students who were attending private institutions per- 
ceived they would be fofced to attend 3 public institution if it Were not 
for the aid. From these data it is possibly to calculate the actual atten-- 
dance gain.at a private or public instituion caused by Scholarship and 
grant aid. For example, the actual attendance gain at private institu- 
tions is derived by {i) adding the number of students who would 
have attended a private institution but who would not attend any 
college without aid [line 1] to (b) the students who attended private 
institutions buV would have attended public institutions without aid 
[line 3] Jess (c) those recipients who indicated that aid would have in- 
duced them to attend a public institutipn over a prjvate institution 

[line 4] , . ' . ^ ' 

table 11 shows the effect of scholarship and grant aid on the 
recipients' attendance by institutional control, levels and size. These 
data indfcate that student aid permits a considerable number of stu- 
dents to attend private institutions who would have been unable to do 
so without this aid. As far as the effect of student aid on public insti- 
tutions is cortcerned, student aid also helps many students attend pub- 

TABLE11 

ACTUAL ATTENDANCE GArNS DUE TO SCHOLARSHIP/GRANT Altt 
BY INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL, LEVEL, AND SIZE 
• * (percentage of total awards)- 



Institutioruil 
Characteristics 


Calif. ^ 


New Jersey 

Si:hol. TAG 


Pennf. 


New York - 


Control 










14.7 


Private 
Public 


35.0 


32.0 


57.2- 


22.7 


-5.2 


15.2 


-8.3 


23-3 


17.0 


Level 










16.3 


University 


35.0 


. 15.9 


16.3 * 


20.6 


4:Year 


16.1 


28.3 


28.6 


' 22.2 


8.0 


2-Year 


-21.4 


2.2 


3.9 1 


5.1 


16.2 


Size 












2500 


1^.5 


29.1 


26.1 


20.6 


10.5 < 


2500-9999 


10.8 


9.7 


17.4 


17.4 


15.2 
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I|c institutions who would not ordinarily do so; however, in two pro- 
grams the aid had a negative effect on public institutiob attendance. 
This negative flojv is, not entirely a surprise, since these two programs, 
the New Jersey Tuition Aid Grant Program and the CaHfornia Scholar- 
ship Program, are purposely designed- tp induce students to-a'ttend 
private institutions. 

• The Pennsylvania program has very' similar pffects for both 
private and public institutions. These patterns seem to indicate thk 
with a relatively small public/private tuition gap and with a balanced 
aid program that does not favor private institutions, both public and' 
private institutions would benefit by nearly equal increases'in atten- 
dance, from a student aid program. Since there are less than one-fourth 
as many stuidents in the private sector as in the public sector, the im- 
pact of this attendance change due to scholarship and grant aid on pri- 
vate institutions is considerably greater ^than for public institutions. 

A clear-cut pattern is detected when the same type of analysis 
-isassed in-examining student attendance patterns according to the level 
of institutions. In the California program, for which maximum awards 
are based on the type and level of institutiatfattended, the university 
gains enrollment and the free-tuition community college loses enroll- 
ment. In the New Jersey and Pennsylvania programs, all levels of insti- 
tutions gain from student aid, but the four-year college abpears to 
have the highest percentage gain. For the recipients of New York aid, 
the program with the lowest niean grant per student, the community 
college benefits more under the 'actual gain calculations. The most 
significant conclusion from these attendance figures is that community 
colleges, while gaining slightly from student aid programs, gain con- 
siderably fewer new students than the other institutional levels. This 
suggests that many students perceive community colleges as a financial 
as well as an educational alternative; but, given their choice, they iwould 
prefer to attend a four-year institution or university.. 

It has been hypothesized that student aid would benefit the 
financially distressed schools, i.e., the small private institutions, by 
stimulating enrollments. Looking at the size of the institution, it ap- 
pears that the smaller institutions do, indeed, have a -slight edge over 
the large institutions in actual gain. Since the smaller institutions are 
having the most financial difficulties it appears that student aid is a 
viable mechanism to cliannel funds into this deprived sector. 



^SUMMARY 



Because of the recent increased national emphasis on post- 
secondary scholarship and grant programs, an inquiry into the validity 
of the basic assumptions underlying student grant programs consti 
tutes an important task. In many cases these assumptions have been 
perpetuated merely because they supported a particular viewpoint or 
value system, not because they were supported by research data. 

There are four basic assumptions made by the advocates of 
'ISIrect aid to students. Firsts scholarship and gr%nt aid is seen as the 
most equitable and efficient method of promoting equal educational 
opportunity. Second, the dynamics of the competitive marketplace 
are assumed to be enhanced by putting funds into the hands of stu- 
dents. Third, by reducing the tuition differential between^the private 
sector aricl the public sector, private institutions will gain enrollment. 
Fourth, institutions will become more effectively responsive to the 
student's educational needs because portable scholarshipsjaft grants 
vvill increase the economic power of the student. ' r 

This study was not designed to measure the latter three assump- 
tions^the increasing responsiveness of institutions, the operation of 
the marketplace theory, or the effect that student aid has on the de- 
mand foV higher education (although it did examine certain market 
related elements, e,g,, student economic decision making). This study 
was develpped to measure the-Rerceptions of aid recipients of the im- 
pact that aid had on equalfty of educational^ o'pportunity, i.e. their 
access to and choice of institutions. ^ ^ 



Major Coirclusions 

Aid Promotes Equal Educationat Opportunity^ The analysis of 
the data indicates that scholarship and grant aid do promote equal 
edupationa! 'oppojjunity. Aid recipients appear to have equal access 
and reasonable choice. The high.perdentage of students who indicated 
they were able to attend th^ir first choice school supports the conten- 
tion^that student aid tends to allow reasonable choice and contributes 
to^the dynamics otthe educational marketplace by allowing a student 
to go to an institution perceived capable of giving the best education. 
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tdowever, while the marketplace is stimulated, several of the responses 
of me recipients indicate that their decisions are not always made in 
an economically Vational manner. 

•s' Private Institutions Are Supported. The analysis of student 
patterns also supports the assumption that with equalization of public 
private tuition levels through the aid grants, students will favor private 
institutions, in larger numbers./Tfhe gains discussed here demonstrate 
their significance when generaliz^ for all state scholarship and grant 
programs. lnJ972-73, a total of 652,420 awards Were made through 
the state scholarship and grant programs' (Boyd 1973). Taking the ac- 
'tual mean gain as a perceritage of the total awards for the five programs 
studied, the g^ain in the private sector is 31,8 percent. Generalizing, 
from this to the total awards made, this means that 207,469 students 
are attending private institu,tions who would not be doing so without 
aid. These students comprise 9.7 percent of the national total student 
population' at private institutions.* 

> It has'been estimjSte;^:that the Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant Program^, when fdlly fundpd, will induce some 500,000 to 
1,600,000*additionat 5tjid0ts to ajtepd cplhge (Carnegie Commission 
1973g, p.*4l). If aid recipients^of the BOG prpgram respond as did the 
recipients of the prbgranns surveyed, 318,000 additional students wiH 
enroll in the private sector. The BOG' program wouid also encograge ' 
over'200,PC)0 n'dvy smi^fentb to attend the small institutions, i.e., those , 
yvith enrollment of fewer than ^'56o students: , , 

The impact of state scholarship ^nd grant prog'^^ris is deafly 
djemonstrated vviWR^ the^ attendance of recipients is translated into 
. monetai^ (Dehefit^ derived by the various?ectors. For the private sectpr, 
the estimated increased available funds due to state aid programs.is 
more than $1 32 million; for the small school sector, more than $65 
,mjlli6a These amounts, are, only a sjriaH portion of tKe funds flowing,, 
into th.ese sectprs j^ejc^us^ of the aid programs;^ due to the additional 
mo/iey students j^^ii.y beyond their^'d funds, the total amount is two 
or three tirhes greatj^h , 'r"^-^ y' / , 

' V , ' ' , ' ' , ^ ' ^ * 

f:ihding^ Challenge Assumptions of financing Reports 

SeveraLfindingsin thisstudy challenge some of the assumptions 
/Tiade^by ,tfie most recent reports on financing higher education. Fqr 
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exampje^ the Committee for Economic Development recently stated 
that families and students pay nearly 57 percent of all costs associated . 
with undergraduate education, but that the greater part of this ex-^^ 
penditure is for food, housing, clothing, and bdbks, with only about* 
46 percent of the student's total expenditures going for instructional 
expenses (1973, p. 63). Our study indicates that students spend be- 
tween 52 and 69 percent of th^eir total funds on tui;ti6n, fefes, boojcs, , 
and supplies. ' . * 

Students also report that parents contribute between 17 and 
28 percent of ineir total^resources and that only between 55 arid 70 
percent of the stucfents receive any parental aid. In addition, I^ess than 
50 percent of the students indicate that part of their financigil resources 
are derived from summer work, a figure which questions the assump- 
tion of most financial aid officers that students should derive^be- 
tween $400 and $600 each summer for the following year's educational 
costs (Hearings Before the Subcommrttee on Education 1973). 

Three Major Failings of State Scholarship Programs r,^ 

1. Lack of Consideration of All EduCation-Related Expenses. '-^. 
The data from this study point out several major failing^ of most st^te ^ 
scholarship programs. The first is the faliure to take Into consideration 
. all education-related expenses, both indirect and direct, incurred by 
students. Most student aid programs provide for^nly tuition gnd fees 
and do not cover living expenses, travel expenses, an^d foregone income. 
This especially -affects the very poor who cannot afforc| to have' a 
child live at home unless he helps to support the family. Fo^ pobr 
families, an aid offer th^t covers just tuitfbn fees increases thfeir general 
dissatisfaction by. raising an unfulfiltablie expectation. , % 

Itshould be noted^at students from financially disadvantaged. \ 
families have more dif^ulty in qualifying for toahs from the private ' 
financial sector. Lendi/g institutions are very reluctant to ^rant Joans . 
to students from poor families t)ecause,of the greater likelihood theft 
they will fail to complete their schooling or will default: While state 
and federal guaranteed loan'programs go ^ long way toward alleviating 
this condition, scholarship and grant programs must- take* into con^ 
sideration that the financial marketplace still dfoes not provide enough 
loan funds to make up^the difference that now exisjts. 



2. Unrealistic Expectations Regarding Student Contributions 
to Educational Costs', A second failing is the unrealistic expectation 
regarding the ability of the student to contribute to his educational 
costs. This is especially true of the summer and schopl-time earnings 
that the student is expected to prpvidp. Financially disadvantaged 
families tpnd to come from areas where extra work is not available- or 
provides only substandard pay. This is especially true ip ,the urban 
ghetto are^ where part time and summer work is almost nonexistent 
Poor students also tend to have lowe^ grades and have a need to study 
more to ren^inMn school. The expectation that sq much time should 
be used to earn extra income to'help with the educational expenses 
increases the likelihood that the student will not succeed academicafly. 

^3. ^Failure to Adjust Income Levels Indicating Disadvantage- 
ment. The third failure of the general requirements of the state stucfent 
aid programs is the failure to adjust income levels that are considered 
indicative of the financially disadvantaged. There are two factor? tp 
be ,considered~the , real purchasing power of the dollar and the^ in- 
creased standard of living in society in general. Between 19[6fe and. 
1974, increased taxes and inflation have decreased the purchasing 
power of the dollar by ihore than 50 percent {"The Vanishing Pay 
Haisk' 1974). Jhis means that a family with an income of $5,000 in 
1966 would haye to earn $7,500 in 1974 just to retain the same stan- 
dard of living. Further,, remaining at the same standard of living is 
acceptable pnly if everyon? else's standard of living remains the same. 
If the standard of living for society as a whotejncreases, to stand still 
is to fall behind. Most aid programs have not adjusted the income levels 
tfiey consider "disadvantaged" in light of these economic changes. As 
a result, more and more needy students do not qualify for aid. 

Conclusion ... 

The use of scholarship and grant aid as a mode of financingr^ 
.hipfjer education is on the Increase. This study has investfgated some , 
ctf J^.ejmpiicationsof the trend for the promotion of equal educational 
opportunity-defined as equal access and equal choice-and the impact 
oT^aid on the dynamics of the educational marketplace. Much more 
needs tq be known before the true impact of such programs as the 
B^sic Opportunity Grants can be determined. For example, there is 



need for further research concernrng other types of direct student aid, 
such as loans.. Also there is need for longitudinal studies. It .is hoped 
that this study has increased the knowledge base concerning thq im 
pact of scholarship and grants on students and that it will encourage 
•further investigation in this area. 
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